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First Lessons: Charter Schools as Learning Communities 



by Priscilla Wohlstetter and Noelle C. Griffin 



T wenty-eight states, over the past six years, have 
authorized the creation of charter schools as an 
alternative form of public education. Charter 
schools are seen as opportunities to create high- 
performing learning communities, with improved student 
performance and other positive results as the goals of these 
new institutions. 

The creation of high-performing learning communities is 
central to the success of charter schools, but we need to 
know if these schools, as currently constituted under their 
enabling legislation, are capable of creating such learning 
communities. We want to know what elements help to build 
or to obstruct these learning communities. To answer these 
questions, Consortium for Policy Research in Education 
(CPRE) researchers became acquainted with the founders, 
teachers and administrators in 17 charter schools in Bos- 
ton, Los Angeles and Minneapolis/St. Paul. 

Charter schools provide, within the public education sys- 
tem, a new governance structure that is freed from most 
district and state regulations. Charter schools are intended 
to increase consumer choice within the public education 
system. And, most importantly, charter schools are meant 
to encourage innovation in teaching and learning practices 
in order to improve student performance. A 1 995 survey of 
charter school founders, conducted by the Education Com- 
mission of the States, reported that “better teaching and 
^ learning for all kids,” “running a school according to cer- 
^ tain principles and/or philosophy,” and “innovation” were 
I the top three reasons for starting a charter school. 1 



Charter schools differ from regular schools in important 
ways, most notably in their autonomy from state and dis- 
trict regulations and requirements. Charter schools also dif- 
fer from one another, in that each charter school is gov- 
erned by its own charter spelling out its particular structure 
and programs. 

The ability of charter schools to get their programs up and 
running, and to sustain these programs has varied from 
school to school. The charter schools’ impact on student 
achievement presumably varies as well, but is unclear due 
to insufficient or inadequate evaluations. Still, charter 
schools have been in existence long enough to look for les- 
sons from their experiences. 

Unlike many recent studies of charter schools that focus on 
the fiscal, legal and bureaucratic issues they face, this issue 
oiCPRE Policy Briefs examines the goals and implemen- 
tation issues specifically related to teaching and learning. 
This policy brief summarizes, “Creating and Sustaining 
Learning Communities: Early Lessons from Charter 
Schools,” a study by Priscilla Wohlstetter and Noelle C. 
Griffin which explored how learning communities were cre- 
ated and sustained in 1 7 charter schools in one city in each 
of three states: in Los Angeles, California; Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; and Minneapolis/St. Paul, Minnesota. 

This study was based on the assumption that strong learn- 
ing communities enhance student performance. 2 CPRE re- 
searchers conducted focus group discussions with charter 
school founders, administrators and teachers, and reviewed 
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the charter school proposals, demo- 
graphic and assessment data and other 
documents for each of the 1 7 charter 
schools. This study examined: 

• How school missions were devel- 
oped and translated into classroom 
practice; 

• How charter schools learned from 
what they were doing; and 

• What factors were likely to pro- 
duce high-quality teaching and 
learning in charter schools. 

The CPRE researchers identified four 
building blocks used by the charter 
schools, some more successfully than 
others, to create and sustain learning 
communities: the school’s mission; the 
school’s instructional program; the 
school’s accountability system; and the 
school’s leadership. The information 
gathered during this study suggests 
that certain enabling conditions may 
contribute to a charter school’s effec- 
tiveness in creating and sustaining its 
learning community. 

Charter School Building 
Block: The School 
Mission 

The school mission is the foundation 
from which everything else in a school 
is derived. When the mission is clear 
and specific, a school is better able to 



translate its mission into practice. In 
many of the charter schools studied, 
the mission grew out of strong, pas- 
sionate feelings about schools and edu- 
cation, and as the schools evolved, the 
mission helped to sustain the interest, 
participation and commitment of 
teachers, parents and students. The 
mission statement is sometimes used 
to communicate fundamental beliefs 
and expectations to job candidates and 
prospective students. 

The prior experience of those involved 
in drafting the school’s mission state- 
ment and charter appears to affect the 
ease with which they made the transi- 
tion from vision to operational school. 
Smoother transitions from mission to 
practice were made by those who had 
prior instructional and managerial ex- 
perience in schools. Charter schools 
converted from pre-existing schools 
and those connected with national re- 
form efforts had easier times getting 
started because of their prior experi- 
ence. Inexperienced founders, regard- 
less of their commitment, had more 
difficulty proceeding once their char- 
ters were approved because of their 
lack of know-how. 

Schools in which staffs solicited input 
or feedback about their schools’ mis- 
sion statements from key stakehold- 
ers — teachers, parents and students — 
had fewer conflicts later with those 
stakeholders. The California charter 
law mandates teacher involvement; the 



California charter schools in the study 
generally included more stakeholders 
in developing their missions. 

The 1 7 charter schools examined by 
CPRE researchers had remarkably 
similar themes in their mission state- 
ments despite differences in how the 
statements were developed, the 
makeup of their student populations, 
or the levels of schooling provided. 
These common themes included: pre- 
paring students for a changing society 
in the 21 st century; technology pre- 
paredness; and consideration of the 
“whole student” in terms of his or her 
academic, emotional and social devel- 
opment. 

Many of the charter schools in the 
sample adopted mission statements 
which were too broad and lacked 
specificity. Some of these schools 
faced problems later when they at- 
tempted to translate their missions into 
specific curricular or assessment prac- 
tices, or to provide staff members with 
direction about teaching and learning. 

Charter School Building 
Block: The Instructional 
Program 

A high-quality instructional program 
clearly describes the school’s curricula 
and pedagogy, and details how teach- 
ers lead all students to perform at high 
levels. Few representatives of the char- 
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ter schools included in this study, how- 
ever, described well-articulated and 
integrated instructional programs or 
consistent, content-based professional 
development systems. 

The instructional program should fol- 
low directly from the school mission. 
Vague school missions made it more 
difficult for many of these schools to 
develop coherent instructional pro- 
grams. Short time frames for getting 
instructional programs operational 
exacerbated the problem, particularly 
in charter schools that were not con- 
versions of pre-existing district 
schools. 

Many charter school participants ex- 
pressed a strong desire to create their 
own instructional programs. The 
“make versus buy” dilemma was com- 
mon to many of the schools studied, 
but because of time constraints, most 
used curricula developed by educators 
and reformers outside their schools, or 
combined curricular pieces from dif- 
ferent sources. The majority of schools 
purchased parts or all of their instruc- 
tional programs rather than creating 
them, and they faced challenges in in- 
tegrating their unique school missions 
and ideas about education with the off- 
the-shelf materials. For example, one 
middle school’s mission emphasized 
an integrated, holistic curriculum with 
real-world applicability but, early on 
when they felt the pressure to put a 
program in place, adopted the “Uni- 
versity of Chicago Math” and “Mon- 
tana Math” programs despite the fact 
that the curricula contradicted the 
school’s philosophy of not teaching 
math as a separate subject. Schools 
that devoted more preparation and ef- 
fort to finding instructional programs 
more consistent with their school mis- 
sions were better able to integrate their 
mission and instructional program. 
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About one-third of the charter school 
staffs created their instructional pro- 
grams from scratch, often doing so as 
they went along. This approach was 
most characteristic of the charter 
schools in Minnesota where the 
schools served at-risk or dropout stu- 
dent populations, and tended to be 
smaller. 

The charter schools in this study em- 
phasized some similar instructional 
approaches. These common charac- 
teristics included: 

• Low student-to-staff ratios and 
small class sizes (Class size ranged 
between ten and twenty students 
in the three charter schools with 
more than 1,000 students; in 
schools of fewer than 1 00 students, 
class sizes often included ten or 
fewer students.) 

• Personalized learning, such as de- 
veloping individualized learning 
plans for students 

• Interdisciplinary approaches that 
use “real-world” projects 

• A focus on integrating the school 
with the community (Examples in- 
clude: school-business partner- 
ships, community service require- 
ments for graduation, involvement 
of parents and other community 
members as tutors.) 

Curriculum decisions sometimes in- 
volved broad groups of stakeholders 
in committees, task forces, grade-level 
teams or subject-area teams. All the 
California charter schools in the sample 
were conversions of school-based 
management district schools, which 
may explain why they created formal 
decision-making structures. Several 
other charter schools in the sample had 
no decision-making structures in place 
when they opened their doors. 

u 



The professional culture for educators 
across the charter schools was an 
eclectic mix, often characterized by 
high levels of professionalization and 
commitment but, at the same time, 
many instances where teachers 
seemed to ignore existing professional 
knowledge and expertise. 

Teachers in the charter schools gen- 
erally expressed a strong sense of col- 
lective responsibility for instruction at 
their schools, regardless of faculty 
size. They recognized the importance 
of continuous improvement, open and 
collective problem-solving, and reflec- 
tion about classroom practice. Al- 
though informal collaboration among 
teachers on matters of teaching and 
learning appeared to be common, 
there were few formal structures for 
collaboration. Dialogue among teach- 
ers was not usually systematic, rather, 
it depended on individuals’ taking the 
initiative to visit with colleagues. 

Underlying certain curriculum deci- 
sions made in the charter schools there 
was often an assumption of expertise: 
teachers have the expertise; all they 
need is a good curriculum. At one 
middle school, for example, aftermath 
manipulatives and math games were 
selected, it was just assumed that 
teachers would know what was ex- 
pected without any organized or on- 
going training. One elementary school 
purchased Hirsch’s core classical cur- 
riculum, but rejected the recom- 
mended training. 

Few focus group participants reported 
any consistent system of professional 
development, either to provide train- 
ing or ongoing planning time so teach- 
ers could gain the knowledge and 
skills needed to implement the cur- 
riculum effectively. When time was 
set aside for professional develop- 
ment, it tended to be used more for 
planning and school culture-building 
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than for helping teachers to master new 
skills related to curriculum and in- 
struction. 

Some of the charter schools that con- 
verted from existing public schools 
were exceptions to this lack of sys- 
temic attention paid to professional 
development. Focus group partici- 
pants from conversion schools were 
more likely than those from start-up 
schools to say that their schools at- 
tempted to use professional knowledge 
in making curricular decisions. One 
conversion school created a curricu- 
lum committee to investigate curricu- 
lar changes; another conversion school 
hired a “standards consultant” to in- 
form teachers about national and dis- 
trict standards. Another former school- 
based management school required 
staff members to attend professional 
development retreats on specific cur- 
ricular changes each semester, then 
monitored the extent to which the par- 
ticular curriculum change was imple- 
mented in the classrooms. 



Charter School Building 
Block: The 

Accountability System 

One of the basic premises of charter 
schools is that they should be allowed 
greater autonomy in exchange for 
greater accountability for results . 3 A 
charter school accountability system 
requires performance standards for 
judging whether or not the school 
meets its goals; assessment strategies 
for evaluating student performance; 
and consequences — either rewards or 
sanctions — based on the school’s suc- 
cess or failure in meeting its goals. 

The accountability requirements of the 
agencies sponsoring the charter 
schools in the three states studied, 
however, were relatively weak. The 
states required assessment information 
but rarely required clear performance 
standards or established conse- 
quences. Sponsoring agencies have 
focused to date more on standards of 



fiscal management and, to a lesser 
degree, on general probity and scan- 
dal avoidance than on reasonable 
progress toward schools’ meeting their 
own student goals . 4 

Massachusetts is considered one of the 
states with the most stringent account- 
ability requirements. Massachusetts 
charter schools are subject to one-day 
evaluation site visits, and the success 
of the academic program is one of 
three evaluation areas for charter 
schools. Massachusetts charters are 
subject to renewal every five years, but 
it is not evident what level of school 
performance is satisfactory for re- 
newal, or whether the state can close 
a school for non-performance. 

Charter schools in the three states stud- 
ied — California, Massachusetts and 
Minnesota — are generally expected to 
establish their own performance goals 
and formal accountability systems, and 
to seek their approval from the spon- 
soring agencies. Out of necessity, 



Centralized vs. Decentralized Management: 
A Tale of Two Schools 



The experience of many charter schools in this study suggests that finding a balance between centralized and 
decentralized management is a critical issue. Focus group participants described this as an evolving process during 
the first few years, and noted it was easier to achieve a satisfactory balance early in a school’s life before structures 
become too entrenched or unwieldy. 

When an elementary school first converted to charter school status, school leaders attempted to involve all 
teachers and staff members, and parents to a certain extent, in every important decision. After three years of total 
inclusiveness, the participants felt that this process was slowing down their ability to make and implement decisions. 
They decided that everyone cannot manage every aspect of the school, and agreed to institute some top-down struc- 
tures so the school could function more effectively. 

When a new secondary charter school first opened, the staff attempted to make all decisions by full consensus 
but found that, in effect, they were not making any decisions at all. In the second year, the faculty shifted in the 
direction of wanting a school leader and more centralized decision-making structures. 
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many of the charter schools bought 
standardized testing materials, and 
focus group participants expressed 
concern that the assessments were not 
tailored to their schools’ instructional 
programs. What has emerged is a con- 
tinuing dispute over standards for stu- 
dent performance: should the perfor- 
mance of charter schools be judged by 
the relative improvement of their stu- 
dents based on the school’s unique 
mission and goals, or by state perfor- 
mance standards like other public 
schools? Focus group participants also 
noted the difficulty in evaluating out- 
comes related to non-academic goals, 
such as students’ social and emotional 
development. 

The strongest feeling of accountabil- 
ity reported by the focus group par- 
ticipants was to the local school com- 
munity, particularly to parents and stu- 
dents. None of the schools studied had 
strong internal accountability systems 
in place, but many participants said 
they were working on developing a 
formal accountability system. In the 
meantime, these schools used informal 
progress reports, annual satisfaction 
surveys and student enrollment as key 
indicators to measure school effective- 
ness. 

Just as negative consequences of 
school failure are absent or unclear, so 
are positive rewards for good perfor- 
mance by a charter school. With one 
exception, neither charter schools nor 
their teachers received significant 
monetary rewards based on perfor- 
mance. More common were “soft” 
extrinsic rewards, such as faculty ap- 
preciation luncheons, recognition in 
school newsletters, and the like. The 
rewards of working in a charter school 
were mentioned more frequently by 
charter school teachers and adminis- 
trators; these rewards included profes- 
sional collaboration, greater control 







Growth of Charter Schools 

• Since 1991, when Minnesota passed the first charter school law, 28 states 
and the District of Columbia have passed some form of charter school 
legislation. 

• There are nearly 500 charter schools in operation in the United States, 
the majority of which are elementary schools. 

• Federal funding for charter schools increased from $6 million in 1 995 to 
$ 1 8 million in 1 996 to $5 1 million in 1 997. 

• Sixty-three percent of students who attend charter schools nationally are 
members of minority groups. 



over the school, and other positive 
working conditions. 

Charter School Building 
Block: School 
Leadership 

School leadership is an important fac- 
tor in fostering effective teaching and 
learning. School leaders play multiple 
roles and often have to balance be- 
tween responsibilities related to mana- 
gerial and instructional leadership. 

Managerial and instructional respon- 
sibilities were divided in some of the 
charter schools in this study; in other 
schools one person or group was re- 
sponsible for both areas. Schools with 
the greatest autonomy from their dis- 
tricts were more consumed by mana- 
gerial decisions and day-to-day opera- 
tional issues, leaving less time to at- 
tend to issues of teaching and learn- 
ing. 

Focus group participants reported cer- 
tain characteristics common among 
school leaders. Charter school leaders 
often perceived themselves as having 
an “outlaw mentality,” coming from 
outside the public school system or 
having a willingness to fight the status 



quo in public education. Many char- 
ter school leaders shared a sense of 
entrepreneurship in that they forged 
linkages with resources outside the 
district, including professional net- 
works, community partnerships and 
new service providers. Representa- 
tives of the charter schools believed 
that leadership arose from collabora- 
tion between administrators and teach- 
ers, from teams of people working to- 
ward a common goal. 

Individuals involved in the initial de- 
sign and development of charter 
schools generally rejected hierarchical 
structures typical of the public school 
system and valued a more even distri- 
bution of power within the school com- 
munity. Designing the organizational 
structure at many of the charter schools 
studied was an evolutionary process 
in which participants struggled to find 
a balance between centralized and 
decentralized management structures. 
Desire for total staff inclusiveness in 
decision-making vied with concern 
about greater efficiency and more 
timely action. Very few school lead- 
ers had a strong professional under- 
standing of how to balance the pro- 
cess. Many charter school leaders had 
only teaching and no management ex- 
perience. Even administrators with 
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previous managerial experience found 
that running a charter school presented 
new challenges and demands. 

Enabling Conditions 

The charter schools examined in this 
study had varying degrees of success 
in putting into place their school mis- 
sions, instructional programs, account- 
ability systems, and effective leader- 
ship. The CPRE researchers conduct- 
ing this study identified three enabling 
conditions that help to explain this vari- 
ability: school power and autonomy; 
support networks and organizations; 
and supportive parents. These en- 
abling conditions also help to explain 
how charter schools might become 
more successful in creating and sus- 
taining learning communities, and 
what types of outside support might 
be made available to make charter 
schools more effective. 



Charter School Enabling 
Condition: School 
Power and Autonomy 

The charter schools with the greatest 
control over their budgets, personnel, 
school governance and curriculum 
were generally better able to create and 
sustain their learning communities. 
They used school funds in new ways 
tailored to specific school needs, in- 
cluding facilities, curricular materials, 
professional development, or mon- 
etary incentives for teachers. Charter 
schools with the greatest control ex- 
perimented with decision-making 
structures and changes in school-year 
and weekly schedules. They were bet- 
ter able to avail themselves of com- 
munity opportunities and resources, 
and to implement innovations in teach- 
ing and learning. Because they did not 
have to obtain district approval of their 



decisions, these schools seemed able 
to adopt new curricular programs or 
respond to problems more quickly. 

It might be expected, therefore, that 
the most successful charter school 
laws would be those that grant greater 
autonomy to charter schools. A great 
deal of autonomy, however, is not nec- 
essarily sufficient in and of itself. A 
strong organizational capacity in sup- 
port of teaching and learning is needed 
to make good use of increased au- 
tonomy. Schools having weak orga- 
nizational structures appeared to have 
more difficulty in capitalizing on their 
autonomy. Charter schools require the 
authority to implement curricular and 
organizational changes, but they also 
need leaders with the professional 
background and capacity to harness 
this power. 



State Teaching and Learning Goals for Charter Schools 

California 

• Improve pupil learning 

• Increase learning opportunities for all pupils, with special emphasis on expanded learning opportunities for pupils 
identified as academically low-achieving 

• Encourage use of different and innovative teaching methods 

• Create new professional development opportunities 

Massachusetts 

• Stimulate the development of innovative programs in education 

• Provide opportunities for innovative learning and assessment 

• Provide teachers with a way to establish schools having alternative, innovative methods of instruction, school 
structure and management 

Minnesota 

• Improve pupil learning 

• Increase learning opportunities for pupils 

• Encourage use of different and innovative teaching methods 

• Create new professional opportunities for teachers, including the opportunity to be responsible for the school 

learning program 
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Charter School Enabling 
Condition: Support 
Networks and 
Organizations 

Charter schools received advice and 
support primarily from national edu- 
cation reform networks and from or- 
ganizations created specifically to as- 
sist charter schools. The national re- 
form networks generally provided help 
in the areas of curriculum and instruc- 
tion, often through professional devel- 
opment workshops. The workshops 
were not usually tailored to charter 
schools, but served both charter and 
non-charter schools belonging to the 
network. 

Charter school advocates often oper- 
ate charter school support organiza- 
tions that provide a variety of services: 
workshops; site visits; individual 
school assistance and assessments; 
opportunities for charter school staff 
members to share problems and prac- 
tices; outreach to the corporate and 
foundation community; legal research; 
and policy education about charter 
school laws and implementation is- 
sues. All three states studied had non- 
profit resource centers providing such 
technical assistance to prospective and 
operating charter schools. 

Neither the federal nor state govern- 
ments in California, Massachusetts 
and Minnesota, the three states in- 
cluded in this study, provided techni- 
cal assistance to charter schools, al- 
though federal and state policymakers 
in all three states were supportive of 
charter schools. States that enacted 
charter school laws usually established 
charter school units within their state 
departments of education. The main 
purpose of these units was not provid- 
ing technical assistance, but adminis- 
tering the law, including oversight of 
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the application process, and evaluat- 
ing implementation of the law and ac- 
countability systems. In contrast, 
Great Britain started its version of 
charter schools and established an or- 
ganization for the “grant-maintained” 
schools at the same time in 1989. This 
organization assisted schools as they 
moved to charter status, and provided 
technical assistance to the schools af- 
ter they opened. 5 

Charter School Enabling 
Condition: Supportive 
Parents 

A base of supportive parents facilitates 
the creation of a charter school and 
nurtures its ongoing development. Pa- 
rental interest can be a driving force 
in inspiring the passion and creating 
the commitment to start a new school. 
After all, a group of interested con- 
sumers is necessary for a charter 
school to have students. In many of 
the charter schools in this study, par- 
ents provided a great deal of encour- 
agement and assistance in starting the 
school. In a few schools, however, 
parental interest quickly became per- 
ceived as parental meddling when par- 
ents protested curricular plans or took 
an active role influencing other school 
decisions. 

Overall, ongoing parental support and 
involvement was seen by the focus 
group participants as critical to the 
success of the charter schools. Parents 
volunteered for tutoring programs and 
school activities; participated in train- 
ing sessions, discussion groups and 
decision-making structures; donated 
time to improve facilities; and pro- 
vided financial support through 
booster clubs. The schools without this 
kind of parental support encountered 
noticeable difficulties. 



Conclusion 

It is hard work to design and operate a 
school focused on teaching and learn- 
ing. Charter school leaders must learn 
to balance the demands of curricular 
issues with those associated with fi- 
nancial, organizational and public re- 
lations issues. 6 Our focus group dis- 
cussions with charter school founders, 
administrators and teachers suggested 
that the following factors were most 
likely to support the development of 
high-quality teaching and learning: 

School Mission 

• A clear and specific school mis- 
sion 

• Involvement of key stakeholders 
in developing the school mission 

Instructional Program 

• A well-articulated and integrated 
instructional program that sup- 
ports the school mission 

• A sense of collective responsibil- 
ity among staff members for teach- 
ing and learning in the school 

• A consistent, content-based pro- 
fessional development program 
that helps teachers implement the 
instructional program 

• Development of formal structures 
for staff collaboration and planning 

• Orientation toward constant evo- 
lution and adaption to changing 
demands and new information; 
continual reexamination of prac- 
tices and methods; ability to make 
informed changes along the way 
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Accountability System 

• Clear performance standards 
which can be used to determine if 
the school is meeting its goals 

• Assessments of student perfor- 
mance linked to the school’s edu- 
cational goals 

• Rewards for schools and teachers 
based on performance 

• Clear consequences for failure of 
school to perform 

School Leadership 

• Prior instructional and managerial 
experience of school founders and 
leaders 

• Ability to cultivate and manage 
effectively alternative resources, 
such as national reform networks, 
management and fiscal experts, 
the business and social service 
communities, colleges and univer- 
sities, consultants in academic 
standards and assessment, and 
administrators from the state de- 
partment of education 

School Power and Autonomy 

• A high degree of autonomy and 
control over the school budget, 
personnel, school governance and 
curriculum 

• A decision-making structure that 
balances inclusiveness of staff, 
parents and others with the need 
for school leaders to make some 
decisions to maintain efficiency 
and timeliness 
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Support Networks and 
Organizations 

• Availability of technical assistance 
and support in goal-setting, ac- 
countability issues, legal require- 
ments, business matters, and cur- 
ricular and instructional issues 

Supportive Parents 

• High level of parental support 

Some of these factors contributing to 
high-quality learning communities are 
within the power of the charter school 
leaders and staff members. The out- 
look for charter schools can be further 
improved by better charter school laws 
that demand more specificity from 
applicants and sponsoring agencies, 
and through the support and assistance 
of many outside experts and groups. 
Only when all of these factors are 
present will charter schools really be 
able to focus on teaching and learn- 
ing, and to fulfill their vision of high 
student achievement 
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